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Should Congress Be Televised? 


\Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. The 
question of televising Congress has 
been under discussion for some 
time, but ever since the Kefauver 
Investigation was televised, the 
public clamor has increased. 
January of last year, Congress- 
man Jacob Javits of New York 
introduced a resolution calling for 
elevising and broadcasting impor- 
‘ant congressional debates. Well, 
we have Congressman Javits here 

ith us this evening and Senator 
“Wallace Bennett of Utah to give 
as both sides of this question. We 
lso have a representative Ameri- 
an audience to question both of 
par speakers. Congressman Javits 
its to my right and Senator Wal- 
ce Bennett just a little further 
ver. 

Congressman Javits, will you tell 
e< just what it is your bill pro- 
ses to do? 

Congressman Javits: My bill 
rovides that the speaker of the 
douse of Representatives may per- 
ait the televising of important 
touse debates, and I have testified 
efore Senate committees on the 
ame subject, and it’s my expecta- 
ion that if it passes in the House, 
: will also pass in the Senate. 
And I’d like to emphasize the 
2lectivity factor. There is no in- 
ention on my part to do any- 
aing other than bring to the 
_merican people—or at least give 
aem the opportunity to see, which 
aey don’t have today, except to 
ae extent of 600 seats in the 
fouse of Representatives’ gallery 
ad 600 seats in the Senate gal- 
ty—give them a chance to see 
ad hear their representatives at 
tk in the momentous decisions 
our time: things like universal 
ilitary training, price and wage 
ntrol, the United Nations in 


Korea, what to do about atomic 
energy, and these matters which 
are life and death to the Ameri- 
can people. In those areas, I cer- 
tainly think Congress ought to 
operate in a fish bowl. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Senator 
Bennett, would you like to ask 
the Congressman some more ques- 
tions about that? 


Senator Bennett: Well, I would 
like to begin by saying that I 
will agree that the special events 
that require joint sessions, such. 
as we had when we heard General 
MacArthur and Winston Churchill, 
should properly be televised, but 
I would like to ask Congressman 
Javits whether he proposes to 
televise all the activities of con- 
gressmen and senators. Is he go- 
ing to televise the committees at 
work? Is he going to take the 
television cameras into the Sen- 
ators’ and Representatives’ offices 
so that their constituents can see 
why they are not always sitting on 
the senate floor? Or is he going 
to limit his interest to the tele- 
vision of regular sessions on the 
floor of either house? 


Congressman Javits: Well, 
Senator, I think I’ve made it very 
clear what I have in mind. I’ve 
named four momentous questions. 
There are half a dozen others, 
each of which determine the life 
and future of every American. 


And I say now that with the 
enormous technical means which 
television gives us—this is some- 
thing we've, never had before— 
we don’t have to depend now 
solely upon newspapers and radio, 
which necessarily are limited in 
what they can give to the public 
in the way of news and are bound 
to be screened through the eyes 
and ears of the reporter, whether ' 


he’s writing the story or telling 
the story on the radio. I say the 
people ought to see it themselves. 


Now I don’t say that you should 
take the television camera into 
committee rooms or into the of- 
fices of congressmen and senators. 
That day may come, but I don’t 
think that day is here yet. All 
that I say is that when you are 
debating an issue of the most 
momentous importance to the 
American people and to the lives 
and futures of every one of them, 
they’re entitled to participate in 
that to the maximum extent that 
modern science will allow, and that 
means television. 


Senator Bennett: As 1 under- 
stand then, Mr. Javits, you’re talk- 
ing tonight only about the tele- 
vision of the open sessions of both 
houses. Would you operate that 
through all the hours that the 
houses are in session or would you 
attempt to limit it to special fea- 
tures ? 


Congressman Javits: Well Sen- 
ator, again I revert to my original 
point. What you're trying to do 
is to get to the American people 
what’s vitally important. The peo- 
ple know that we debate a lot 
of things in Congress that are 
routine and that we spend a lot 
of time in necessary work which 
wouldn’t be of any general public 
interest. 


But let me give you a practical 
example. The Senate last year had 
a great debate to decide whether 
we should send troops to Europe 
—a momentous change in Ameri- 
can foreign policy—and the public 
got that screened through the 
newspapers and over the radio. 
Perhaps the public got its full 
impact; perhaps it didn’t. I say 
that that’s a debate which should 
have been televised. That’s no 

’ show; that’s the life blood of the 


American people and they are en- 
titled to see what’s going on about 
it. 


Senator Bennett: Well, that’s 
an interesting comment, Mr. Javits. 
Of course, I was in the Senate 
during the great debate. I would 
hate to have been a_ television 
producer and attempted to tele: 
vise that debate. In the first 
place, it covered a period of about 
three months. Now the way the 
Senate operates, it’s impossible te 
set that debate up as a series of 
speeches that follow each other. 
A senator would say what he 
wanted to say on the subject, and 
then his colleagues would have « 
week or two to think over whai 
he said and decide just whai 
their reaction was. I’m sure you 
realize that if you would attemp 
to set up the Senate so that you 
could televise such a thing as las 
year’s great debate, you would hav 
to completely destroy, for th 
present, the tradition and rules o 
the Senate. 


Mr. Denny: Congressman, ma: 
I ask you a question as a moder 
ator and someone interested it 
putting on television and radis 
programs? You know that thes 
two media, radio and television 
are mass media communicatior 
I'm not speaking in the same vei 
that Senator Bennett is, but jus 
from the standpoint of the listene 
and viewer, how do you propos 
to put these programs togethe 
so that they can compete wit 
the best entertainment that mone 
can buy that is on radio and tel 
vision today? 

Congressman Javits: Well, M 
Denny, and Senator Bennett, 
think the life and death of th 
people are more than entertais 
ment and more than attractivy 
to the American public. If ye 
are debating what they are g 


ing to pay in taxes, if you are 
‘debating where their children are 
‘going to be stationed at the risk 
of their lives, if you are debating 
‘what's to be done about the atomic 
bomb which can wipe out New 
‘York City overnight, the Ameri- 
‘can people are more interested in 
‘that, I have enough faith in the 
people to feel that they are more 
jimterested in that—than in enter- 
‘tainment. 

| And let me tell you the nub 
of this argument as I see it. The 
‘argument the Senator makes is 
‘that you’ve got to adhere to the 
itules of the Senate and forget 
about the interest of the people, 
cand I’m not being demogogic 
cabout this. I say you may have 
tto change the rules of the Senate 
iin order to adhere to the interest 
‘of the people, and the interest 
(of the people is to see what’s go- 
iing on in the Senate; and if the 
‘Senate rules don’t permit the de- 
‘bate, then it’s in the public interest 
‘that the Senate rules shall be 
changed so that the American peo- 
ple can get a decent picture of 
the debate. 


Senator Bennett: I don’t want 
Mr. Javits to leave the impres- 
sion that the Senate rules do not 
permit debate. The Senate is the 
last free legislative body in the 
world, and I include the House 
when I make that statement. We're 
the last free legislative body where 
debate is completely free and un- 
limited. We can debate any sub- 
ject as long as we please, and any 
member of the Senate can get in it. 
In the House, they have four times 
as many members, and they have 
to have time limitations that don’t 
apply to us. The first thing you 
would have to do, if you were go- 
ing to attempt to televise the 
Senate under a controlled situa- 
tion, is to destroy free and un- 
limited debate, and you’d have to 


bring this debate into a time pat- 
tern which would limit it, which 
would do a lot of other things 
to it, I think. 

Congressman Javits: Well, Sen- 
ator, let me argue a little bit about 
the rules of the Senate. I’m not a 
senator, I do not move in that au- 
gust circle, but I know a little bit 
about the rules because I’ve had 
to study them in connection with 
this proposal which I’m backing. 

Now the rules of the Senate, 
time and time again, are taken by 
unanimous consent of the Senate 
and made to provide for very brief 
debate. When you get to the end 
of the consideration of an impor- 
tant measure—and I'll give you a 
specific one, the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, which is the price and 
wage control provisions which are 
guiding the country today, and 
I don’t know of many things that 
are more important to the Ameri- 
can people—you provide for as 
little as ten minutes on each side 
on each amendment. And amend- 
ments are voted up and down to 
the extent of forty and fifty a day, 
one day, and believe you me, 
Senator, that’s when the American 
people know that legislation is 
being written. They don’t care 
about all your three weeks of de- 
bate. That's the day they want 
to watch what their senators are 
saying and what their senators are 
doing, and that’s the best show in 
the world and they want to see it. 

Senator Bennett: But, Mr. Jav- 
its, you started out by saying you 
wished we had televised the great 
debate on troops for Europe, but 
that took six weeks. I’m glad you 
mentioned the passage of the con- 
trol bill, or the extension of the 
Defense Production Act. That 
would have been a very interest- 
ing experience. It’s true that we 
occasionally reach unanimous con- 
sent agreement under which we 


agree to limit debate on any single 
amendment, but we dont agree 
on the number of amendments 
that can be offered to the bill. 

The last day on which we de- 
bated the Defense Production Act 
in the Senate we started at ten 
o'clock in the morning, and we 
passed the bill at four o'clock 
the next morning, with a chance 
that it might have been passed 
at any time all during that after- 
noon or all during the early part 
of the evening, but the Senate still 
reserves the right to continue to 
amend the bill indefinitely, even 
under unanimous consent agree- 
ment, so the televisors would have 
had a swell time that day trying 
to hold an audience to the final 
vote which came at four o’clock 
the next morning. 


Congressman Javits: Well, now, 
of course, you talk about holding 
an audience. Senator, we're not de- 
bating the issue of whether a con- 
gressional committee ought to be 
televised, but the Kefauver Com- 
mittee held its audience almost to 
the exclusion of business by the 
American people, afternoon after 
afternoon, and late into the night. 
They had a rebroadcast and re- 
broadcast. People are deeply in- 
terested in this, and don’t worry 
about whether they’re going to 
have time to look and listen. If 
they’re interested, a good many 
millions of them will have time 
to look and listen. 

Now let me ask you a question, 
Senator. You’ve been asking me a 
good many. In the last congres- 
sional election, in 1950, 43 per- 
cent of the American people voted 
to elect you and me and other 
representatives and senators — 43 
percent. In the last parlimentary 
election in Great Britain, where 
they have no compulsory voting 
there, 83 per cent voted in the 
parliamentary election just a few 


months ago. Now do you know 
any better way, Senator, in which 
to stimulate greater interest in 
government and more voting in 
this country, which is the pay-off 
on greater interest in government, 
than to show people what’s going 
on in their government in a dyna- 
mic and dramatic way to get them 
interested ? 

Sentaor Bennett: Well, I’d like 
to give two answers to your ques- 
tion. I’m proud to come from a 
state where 74 per cent of the 
people voted in the last election, 
and we don’t have very much tele- 
vision out there. 

Secondly, people vote under 
the impetus and under the impact 
of a _ political campaign. They 
don’t vote because of what they 
saw during the preceding four 
years or might have seen in Con- 
gress. Of course there will be 
money to buy television programs 
during this political campaign on 
both sides. By the way, who’s go- 
ing to pay for these television 
programs that televise Congress? 

Congressman Javits: Well, Sen- 
ator, that comes right back at you. 
Who’s going to pay for broad- 
casting the national conventions? 
It seems to me that the com- 
mercial sponsors of the national 
convention broadcast and telecasts 
think it’s the best possible deal in 
the world. The Kefauver Com- 
mittee didn’t have any trouble get- 
ting commercial sponsorship to 
broadcast that, and without any 
intrusion of the commercial phase. 
That was all agreed in advance. 
Now, as far as Congress is con- 
cerned. I’m confident that the 
broadcasting company can get the 
people, and they have said so. The 
broadcasting companies, the big 
ones, every one of them—and I 
won't name them on this radio 
because some of them are com- 
petitors of this particular com- 


|pany that sponsors this show— 
| but everyone of them has come 
| before the senate committee be- 
| fore which I testified and in writ- 
jing said that if given the oppor- 
jtunity, they will be glad to tele- 
(Cast important congressional de- 
| bates. 

And in addition to that, Senator, 
\what’s wrong about the United 
‘States itself getting a television 
‘station for that purpose? That 
(certainly is at least as important 
(io the American people as spend- 
jing 55 billion dollars a year for 
garms. The people ought to know 
jjust how that money is being spent 
and what’s being done about it. 

Sentaor Bennett: Well, I have 
[évo comments again. I’m not go- 
‘ing to support an increase in 
faxes or its equivalent in order 
‘to televise Congress, and I don’t 
‘want to be put in a position as 
ia senator where either I or some 
ef my colleagues can be told by 
@ commercial broadcaster, ‘Now 
we've got to telecast this after- 
oon, boys, and the sponsor doesn’t 
‘want you to get into the debate be- 
cause you’re not very good. You 
stutter a little. We want Senator 
So-and-so and we want Senator 
So-and-so. They give a better show 
than you do.” Maybe there’s no 
risk of that, but— 

Congressman Javits: 
Bennett, are you really seriously 
making that argument? Do you 
for one minute suppose that any- 
body in his right mind would 
make any such demand of the 
Senate of the United States? Or 
that the Senate would think about 
it for a minute, or that the public 
would accept it? Now you know 
as well as I that they did nothing 
like that in the Kefauver Com- 
mittee Broadcast. You know the 
United Nations Security Council 
was broadcast with Austin and his 
ypponents — the Russians, Malik 


Senator 


and Vishinsky—and you know that 
nothing like that has ever intruded 
into the situation and wouldn’t in 
connection with the Senate or the 
House. 

Senator Bennett: Well, I sup- 
pose I’m a little enthusiastic. I 
know equally well that the Sen- 
ate will never agree to having its 
sessions broadcast. 

Congressman Javits: Now, that’s 
a point that I’d like to debate 
with you specifically. Why? Why 
this opposition? Why can’t the 
American people get the benefit 
of the most modern technical 
means to see the people they 
elected, they pay, they put there, 
who represent them, who should 
be anxious to have every con- 
ceivable kind of searchlight trained 
upon them in their work? Why 
this opposition? 

Senator Bennett: Well, funda- 
mentally, because the _ senators 
know that the broadcasting of the 
procedures on the Senate floor, 
first, will not give a true picture 
of the way the Senate operates. 
Secondly, I think many of us 
realize that even though the 
broadcaster may not step in and 
say, “We don’t want Senator so- 
and-so,” pretty soon the parties 
will be saying, “Here’s a new im- 
portant debate and we've got to 
put our best men in,” and the 
freedom of every senator to stand 
on his feet and say what he pleases 
about any particular subject will 
be infringed. 

There is another interesting 
thing that may seem a little amus- 
ing, but I don’t think the senators 
want to have the Senate chamber 
exposed to television because, as 
many people have said, it will 
show a good many empty seats. 
Now many people think that the 
senators who are not in their 
seats from the time the session 
opens at 12 o’clock until it may 


adjourn, any time from five until 
four the next morning, are loaf- 
ing. Actually, the work on the 
floor of the Senate is, to my opin- 
ion, the least important responsi- 
bility of the senator. Senators 
from states like New York get 
three to four thousand letters a 
day from their constituents and 
those have to be handled soine- 
how. All senators are members of 
at least two committees, and 
those committees, most of them, 
are meeting while the Senate is 
.in session. They couldn’t get their 
work done if they didn’t, and the 
process of constantly trying to ex- 
plain to the American people that 
“Senator Bennett is in a committee, 
he isn’t in his seat today,’ the 
fact that the television camera 
trained on the Senate would give 
an untrue and distorted picture 
of the operation of the Senate is 
another reason why I think the 
Senate will not agree to it. 


Mr. Denny: Senator Bennett and 
Congressman Javits, I want to be 
sure that we all know exactly 
what we are talking about, and I 
don’t think we are quite certain 
about that at the present time. 

I don’t mean to imply, Con- 
gressman Javits, that the public 
was not interested in these sub- 
jects. I was speaking from a stand- 
point of programing, and you and 
the Senator here in what you have 
just said illustrate the divergence 
of understanding about exactly 
what will be done. Now you say 
that the Congress will televise 
these important debates. They are 
likely to occur at any time, some- 
times spontaneously and quite un- 
heralded. Who is going to make 
up the program? Won’t that be in 
charge of a special committee of 
the House and Senate to decide ex- 
actly what is to be broadcast and 
when? Isn’t that a practical prob- 
lem? 


Congressman Javits: Entirely 
practical and entirely susceptible 
of practical solutions in the fol- 
lowing way. In the House the 
Speaker, according to my bill, will 
determine which debates are to be 
telecast by arrangement with the 
television companies. In the Sen- 
ate—I haven’t drawn a bill for 
that, but as I say I’m sure it will 
parallel the experience in the 
House — it will undoubtedly be 
the rules committee, and in the 
House we have a very set pattern 
for this. There is a day when bills, 
for example, are open to amend- 
ment under the five minute rule, 
when no member may speak more 
than five minutes except by unani- 
mous consent. Amendments in 
those days come thick and fast. 

I'll give you a practical ex- 
ample of that. I took a reading 
on it, and in one day in two de- 
bates 89 representatives, different 
men, spoke, and in the other bill 
82 spoke; in one day, mind you. 
If the television camera were 
there, that would be a tremendous 
cross section for the American 
people to see. They do the same 
thing in the Senate under the ten- 
minute rule, as Senator Bennett 
just stated, when they get to the 
end of a bill. 

Now if a spontaneous debate 
occurs, so, it will occur. Televis- 
ion may not cover it. It doesn’t 
today, the newspapers cover it; or 
the radio commentators cover it. 
What we're looking for is to open 
the thing further—not to perform 
a miracle and have the television 
camera snooping around the floor 
all the time, but to open the thing 
further than what it is today. 

And Id like to ask Senator 
Bennett about this matter of peo- 
ple working in committees and 
working at their offices. We all 
know the senators don’t answer 
each of the four thousand letters. 


\We know they’ve got a staff to 
ido that. But aside from that, you've 
agot to have some faith in the Amer- 
(ican people. They understand that 
Senators have committee work and 
‘they understand that senators are 
busy at other things than sitting 
yon the floor, and anybody who 
has seen a television camera in 
Operation knows that it isn’t roam- 
ng around the seats all the time; 
d if it did, you couldn’t recog- 
nize a face; but it’s trained on the 
an who is speaking or it’s trained 
jon the man who is interrupting 
him. But I think the American peo- 
yale have a right to ask Senator 
Sennett that when there is really 
‘momentous business on the floor 
chat that business is being settled 
pa the floor by people who are 
feeeking and by people who are 
istening to the arguments, and 
eot by people who are making 
rades in the cloakroom. I think 
m that respect television will be 
: distinct improvement upon what 
we're getting today. 

Senator Bennett: Well, of 
course, Congressman Javits and I 
rre speaking from two completely 
lifferent backgrounds. They do 
aave limitations in the House. 
MW7e never have any in the Senate 
cnless we impose them on our- 
elves, and we have no such thing 
‘ss the ten minute rule. Sometimes 
ve allow thirty minutes for de- 
ate on a side, or an hour. And 
og our general rules, except 
vhen we get to this unanimous 
jonsent situation, any man may 
peak on any subject if he gets 
ae floor. He may interrupt the de- 
vate and go on for an hour or 
even hours on any subject that 
s no relation to the debate. 
‘hat’s part of the freedom that 
xists in the Senate; and as I said 
1 the beginning, in order to tele- 
dse the Senate accurately, you've 
ot to completely destroy, I think, 


that tradition of free discussion 
and free debate. 


Congressman Javits: Senator, do 
you seriously contend that you 
have to destroy the free discussion 
and free debate if you’re going to 
televise the Senate, let’s say, one 
day a month,—which is probably 
as much as you'll do it, consider- 
ing the nature of the business 
which is before them—do you 
really seriously contend that tele- 
vising the Senate one day a month 
is going to destroy the whole tra- 
dition of free debate in the Sen- 
ate? 


Senator Bennett: Well, do you 
think that televising the Senate 
one day a month will produce the 
kind of results you’ve been talk- 
ing about where the American 
people may see their laws made? 
If you’re going to televise the 
Senate on the third Thursday of 
every month from 2 to 4 p.m,, 
or from 7 to 9 p. m., you know as 
well as I do that you'll get a 
show. 

Congressman Javits: Well, 
you’re going to do no such thing. 
You’re going to televise the Sen- 
ate when the business is really 
critical and vital, and I estimate 
that as once or at the most, twice 
a month. Now that’s all. It’s not 
that it’s going to be a program 
item like this particular program 
we're on today, not at all. I'd like 
to point out to you, Senator, that 
in a poll taken by a national mag- 
azine of 20 senators of both 
parties, 9 said they favored hav- 
ing the Senate televised, 6 were 
against, and 5 said maybe. Now 
that doesn’t indicate any such 
runaway Opposition as you tell us 
is in the Senate according to your 
own views. 

Mr. Denny: Congressman, just a 
minute, let’s get back a little more 
to what this thing is going to be 


like. You surprised me here just 
now by saying just once a month. 
The audience here was talking 
about having television cameras on 
both houses all day long. Now as 
a program man, and interested in 
programing, how would you sug- 
gest that a broadcasting company 
come to an agreement with the 
Speaker of the House or whoever 
decides it for the House and who- 
ever decides it for the Senate, as 
to what time will be allotted for 
broadcasts of Congress? 


Congressman Javits: Exactly as 
it’s done now, Mr. Denny. When 
Mr. Churchill is going to address 
the Congress or when President 
Truman is going to address the 
Congress, ot when General Eisen- 
hower is going to address the Con- 
gress, or General MacArthur, the 
companies are very much _ inter- 
ested in getting a picture of that, 
of getting it broadcast, and the 
arrangements are made with the 
Speaker. So in the situation that 
I have described once, twice, three 
times, four times, probably not 
more than that a month, in both 
houses there comes a time when a 
particular debate or a particular 
bill is at the boiling point, and 
at that time is when the arrange- 
ments can be made with the 
broadcasting and television com- 
panies for a special public service 
broadcast; and if it’s commercial 
broadcasters’ time, there has never 
been a case, or at least very rarely, 
when the commercial broadcaster 
won’t go along with that and per- 
mit that time to be used. 

Mr. Denny: Well, I think that 
it’s very important that we know 
what we're talking about, because 
that changes the tenor of this 
thing quite a bit. When people 
are talking about televising Con- 
gress they talk about something 
regular. This would be what is 


classified in radio and television 
as a special event. i 


Congressman Javits: Because it | 
IS a special event when there is 
a particular debate which is of 
momentous public interest. That's 
the time that the television and 
radio ought to be called in in 
order to help the American peo- 
ple see, hear, and learn more. Now 
I can’t tell you that it’s going to 
be one day a month or three days 
a month or five days, but know- 
ing the way business is handled 
in the House and Senate—and I 
think that Senator Bennett even 
will agree with me in this—you 
don’t every day have the kind of 
a debate or every week that ought 
to be even considered for televis- 
ion or radio. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Go ahead, Senator Bennett. | 

Senator Bennett: My reaction 
to that point of view again draw- 
ing out of my limited experience 
in the Senate is to compare it to 
the attempt of the fond parents 
to photograph their children when 
they are really cute. They have a 
camera and they say, “Oh if I 
had only caught the picture of 
little Betty yesterday when she 
was playing in the swing,’ but 
when you get the camera, little 
Betty doesn’t play in the swing. 

Congressman Javits: Well, Sen- 
ator Bennett, do you know of any- 
thing that is cuter, as far as a 
parent is concerned, than pictures, 
even when he doesn’t catch them 
at the right time? That’s what I’m 
talking about. 


Senator Bennett: I think it 
might be a truly accurate descrip. 
tion to say the pictures in the 
Senate caught at the wrong time 
would be cuter. 


Mr. Denny: Well, Senator, you 
must admit that the members o 
the Senate and the members of the 
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{House on these television and ra- 
idio programs are doing pretty well 
ias actors right now, aren’t they? 
Senator Bennett: Well, I’d like 
(to take just one more minute be- 
fore you bring in your audience 
and make this point. As a positive 
jpoint, I’ve been in opposition to 
(Mr. Javits. Now I’d like to move 
yover on the other side. I think 
that the American people can get 
ia better understanding of the 
jpasic problems and can hear them 
debated to better advantage on a 
rogram like this where the con- 
ditions are controlled. 


Congressman Javits: Well now, 
6enator, I agree with you about 
programs like this, and you and I 
nce on lots of them; but I’d like 
2 draw a little comparison for 
'§ I'd like to see a training ses- 
den for a big boxing match tele- 
ised, I think it’s very interesting. 
Gut believe you me, I want to 
e the main bout televised and 
hat’s what the American people 
want to see. They want to see the 
nay-off time televised—when there 
s voting and when the debates 
eally count in terms of votes. 


Senator Bennett: As a matter of 
act, there is a saying in the Sen- 


_ Man: Representative Javits, will 
levision show the number of va- 


unt seats during a session of 
Ither the Senate or the House of 
ppresentatives ? 

(Congressman Javits: 1 think 


jat television, in the course of 
levising the particular debate, 
ould make an occasional sweep 

the house. I don’t think that 
ould be the essential purpose of 
e television camera and if there 
as a very great degree of ab- 
ince, it would show that there 


Lo 


ate, that no vote is ever changed 
on the floor. 


Congressman Javits: All right. 
No particular credit, I must say, 
to the traditions of debate and 
argument of the American legisla- 
tive body. 

Senator Bennett: The basic work 
of the Senate which leads to de- 
cisions, the information on which 
I as a senator base my decisions, 
comes out of the committee where 
they laboriously dig out the de- 
tails and finally develop their 
report which is reasonably factual 
and complete. But when you get 
on the floor of the Senate, you’ve 
got a gallery audience up there 
and the chance to make the kind 
of a Fourth of July speech that 
will look well in print with the 
folks back home sometimes takes 
you away from your responsibility 
as a legislator for the good of 
your country, and I think I’d 
rather continue to base my judg- 
ments on the facts as worked out 
in a committee fundamentally 
than on the oratory on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much. Now we’re ready for the 
questions from our audience. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


were an awful lot of empty seats; 
but I think it would be impossible 
with television techniques, as at 
this time developed, to pick out 
who was there and who was not. 
The main function of the television 
camera would be to concentrate 
on the speaker, that is, the one 
who is debating, and also on any- 
one interrupting him. That’s a 
very important part of debates 
and it bears upon what Senator 
Bennett said, that you just rely 
on the committee report. Well, 


if you rely on the committee re- 
port, no amendment would ever be 
defeated and no bill turned down. 
It’s the fact that these amendments 
and these findings of the commit- 
tee are fought over right on the 
floor of the House and Senate that 
gets you a result in these things 
which represents the compromise 
of the decision which is the es- 
sence of the legislature process. 
Senator Bennett: J hope no one 
believes that the amendments are 
born on the floor of either house. 
They largely represent the pro- 
posals that were made in the com- 
mitte and were lost, so their spon- 
sors bring them to the house as a 
whole in order to have a second 
chance to get them over. 
Congressman Javits: Senator, at 
least half of the amendments are 
developed by members who are 
not committee members, who may 
think them up in their offices but 
who spring them up on the floor, 
and many of them pass because 
they desire them. If we just had 
to depend upon what goes on in 
committees, then why should we 
have all the members pass on a 
particular measure which comes 
out of a particular committee? 
We might as well let the com- 
mittees pass on their own de- 
parments and let it go at that. 
Senator Bennett: 1 think that’s 
begging the question. I will agree 
that there are amendments that are 
developed on the floor of the House, 
many amendments that are de- 
veloped in the cloakrooms that 
we seem to be so ashamed of; but 
most of those grow out of the 
committee hearings themselves, 
even though they may not be of- 
fered by committee members, be- 
cause the complete story of the 
legislation is developed in the 
committee. 
Congressman Javits: Senator, | 
am not ashamed of the committees 
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and I’m not ashamed of the cloak- | 
rooms. All serve their very high | 


purpose and function and I have 
the greatest respect and regard for 
them, but I say that there is busi- 
ness to be done on the floor, too, 
and it’s business the American peo- 
ple ought to see and hear. 

Mr. Denny: And if your plan 
goes through, Congressman Javits, 
the day of the television the cloak- 
rooms will become makeup rooms, 
All right, the gentleman over here. 

Man: Senator Bennett, since 
most newspapers do not publish 
sufficient news of all controversial 
topics of our time, specifically how 
else may people in a democracy 
become enlightened about facts and 
issues and especially actions and 
votes of their representatives on 
critical legislation? 

Senator Bennett: Do you think 
television reaches more people in 
the United States than the news- 
papers? We're met here in New 
York where you have complete tele- 
vision coverage, but there are many 
states, complete states, out in the 
west, where I come from, where 
there is no television broadcast. 

Congressman Javits: Well, now 
the television, Senator Bennett, now 
goes out by the main cable to 
Davenport, Iowa, as I recall it, 
and then recurs again on the Pacific) 
Coast. The heavily populated 
areas of the country are covered 
by television. There are 15 miL. 
lion television sets, and let’s not 
forget the 45 million radio sets. 
In other words, every American, 
family in every living room can 
hear or see whatever is broadcast 
or telecast from the floor of the 
House or the Senate if we get 
that facility. 

Senator Bennett: 1 have to come 
back. Radio, which is capable 
of reaching everyone in the United, 
States, has been broadcasting the 
news and the views of those who. 


| 


(observe Congress in action, well, 
{for 25 years, so that these facil- 
iities have been used, I think, very 
ceffectively and I’m not sure that 
gactually to get down and photo- 
graph or televise the operation 
cof Congress as it occurs will in- 
‘crease the understanding of the 
ppeople. I think the commentators 
cdo a pretty good job in screening 
(gut the things that are not essen- 
{tial, and bringing the hearts of the 


tproblems to the people. 

| Congressman Javits: Senator, 
syou're getting down to the main 
[point now. I’m for getting it 


cdown as clase to bedrock as we 


ccan. Let the people themselves, 
jinsofar as it’s possible, do the 
sscreening, and I’m for getting 


aaway from the fact that there is 
uan almost complete reliance upon 
the commentators and reporters. 
they're swell, they have a func- 
tion, they are astute, they are wise, 
at let’s give the people a crack 
aat it directly and see perhaps if 
[they might even do a little better. 
Senator Bennett: The people 
aare already getting that crack in 
na dozen radio and television pro- 
pgrams which bring senators and 
rrepresentatives together to: discuss 
their particular functions and all 
yyou’d add to them is the scenery 
n0f the inside of the Senate and 
House chamber, I think. 
Congressman Javits: Now all I 
rwould add, Senator Bennett, would 
ibe the pay-off time, the time when 
iit counts. What matters is how 
yyou and I vote and how you and 
I-debate the issues when it’s time 
to vote. It matters somewhat 
wwhat we say on these programs 
but not nearly as much. I’m for 
setting it as close as possible to 
the time of issue. 

~. Man: Mr. Javits, wouldn’t it be 
more democratic to televise the en- 
‘tire sessions of Congress on a 
separate channel, leaving  selec- 
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tivity up to the discretion of the 
televiewer ? 

Congressman Javits: I think 
that it would be perfectly appro- 
priate and carrying my idea to its 
logical conclusion, and I must 
agree with that. I'll just say that 
at the present time for two rea- 
sons, One in connection with the 
facilities which we would need 
to construct, whereas commercial 
facilities would be available on 
selective telecasting; and second, 
because probably there would be 
not too much of a listening audi- 
ence all the time or a viewing 
audience all the time, for practical 
reasons I say start with selectivity. 
The logical outcome is that the 
availability would be present for 
all the American people who wish 
to see all the time. 

Senator Bennett: I just want to 
make the comment that you'd 
have two channels, one for the 
House and one for the Senate to 
start with, and then you’d prob- 
ably have to have a half dozen 
more to take care of the impor- 
tant committee considerations that 
are going on simultaneously if 
you wanted to get the people to 
see the whole legislative process. 

Congressman Javits: Js there 
any better way to spend money? 
Or to do the job? 

Senator Bennett: When you talk 
about how to spend money you 
leave me speechless. 

Mr. Denny: I was wondering 
if you were going to let that 
pass, Senator Bennett, as economy- 
minded a person as you are. All 
right, the lady over here. 

Lady: Senator Bennett, wouldn’t 
televising congress teach voters 
what qualities to look for in their 
representatives? And help them 
vote more wisely? 

Senator Bennett: Well, that on 
the surface is plausible, but actu- 
ally, the only qualities that tele- 


vision will convey to the viewer 
are the qualities that make a man 
a good orator, a good spell-binder; 
and they cannot convey the sound 
judgment or the attitude of service 
or the hard work a good man is 
able to put in who may not be 
able to shine up with the stars in 
debate. We have a man in the 
Senate who has a speech impedi- 
ment. Now what a handicap he 
would be under if you made tele- 


vision and radio the basis of 
judgment. 
Congressman Javits: Senator, 


that’s an argument that’s frequently 
made on this point, and I must 
say it takes a pretty dim view of 
the American people to believe 
that the American people in a 
matter as serious as this would be 
fooled by hamming or by demo- 
goguery—that the American people 
couldn’t recognize sincerity and 
knowledge of the facts and sound- 
ness of the argument when they 
heard and saw it. Believe you me, 
sir, if they can’t recognize it on 
television and radio, then they 
can’t recognize it on the platform 
at election time, and our democracy 
is indeed in sad shape, and I 
don’t believe that it is. 

Senator Bennett: I look around 
at some of my colleagues in the 
Senate, and think of an old story: 
when you first go into the Senate, 
you look around and wonder how 
you ever got there, and after 
you’ve been there thirty days you 
wonder how the other fellow got 
there. 

Lady; Congtessman Javits, if 
television is to interpret the ac- 
tivities in the business of Congress 
to the public, I don’t see how 
this can be done in a special events 
type of program that will only be 
televised once or twice a month 
or at some set date. I don’t see 
how you can determine that. 

Congressman Javits: My point 
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once again, and I’m so glad you 
asked the question, is that it is 


not a set date. In other words, it | 


isn’t every Tuesday night from 
9 to 9:45. It’s when the situation 
is so crystallized that a debate will 
give the people the impact of the 
whole issue. -In the House I 
chose for that, as an example, the 
time when we consider amend- 
ments to an important bill, when 
their votes and their arguments 
which induce votes then and there 
could be viewed immediately; and 
the same thing insofar as it’s 
possible, in the Senate, so that the 
whole point is to have telecasts 
and broadcasts just exactly what 
is of the greatest interest and of 
the greatest moment. It’s not a 
question of a set time, and my 


reason for putting it on a special © 


events basis is because what you 
want to do is to do it at a time 
when you can get the major in- 
terest, and you can get the major 
public interest at those times. 

Senator Bennett: This particular 
disagreement or difference between 
us reminds me of the fact that I 
was on the island of Hawaii 
upon the sides of the great vol- 
canco Mauna Loa, and we were 
wondering when it would erupt, 
because all the tourists who go 
to Mauna Loa hope that it will 
erupt while they are there. Now 
the Senate would be in exactly 
the same situation. 


Congressman Javits: Well, I 
think the American people are 
hoping very much that they can 
see the Senate erupt, and that’s 
the purpose of my suggestion. 

Mr. Denny: Well, thank you 
very much, Congressman Javits and 
Senator Bennett for an enlighten- 
ing discussion on this highly com- 
plex and controversial issue. So 
plan to be with us next week and 
every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 


; 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


1. Is television coverage of important sessions of Congress necessary 

to keep the country informed about what Congress is doing? 

a. Isn’t the coverage given by radio, the press, and the Congressional 
Record complete and quick enough for anyone who wants to 
know what is going on in Congress? 

b. Is television entitled to the same privileges as the press? 

c. Would television coverage insure any more abundant or accurate 
information than is already furnished by existing arrangements? 

d. Since anyone is permitted to attend sessions of Congress in per- 
son, shouldn’t those who are unable to visit Washington have 
the same opportunity ? 

|e. Since special joint sessions and special speeches are televised, 

shouldn’t the important debates in Congress also be televised? 


|. What effect would televising Congress have on the members of 

Congress, on the efficiency of their work, and on the viewing public? 

a. Would it mean changing the rules of either the House or 
Senate? 

b. Would television distract legislators from the business at hand’ 
and cause them to play to the gallery? Or would it make sessions 
shorter and more businesslike? 

- c. Would televising Congress tend to emphasize the legislator’s ap- 
pearance and personality rather than his ability? Or would it 
teach constituents which qualities to look for and vote for? 

d. Does the fact that only about half the eligible voters actually 
vote indicate a lack of general interest in the government? 

e. Would televising Congress stimulate interest among the public? 
Would it decrease absenteeism among legislators? 

f. Would televised sessions of Congress hold the sustained interest 
of the public, or would it merely be a novelty like the Kefauver 

._ hearings? 

When should Congressional telecasts be scheduled? 

a. If during the daytime, would there be enough viewers? 

b. If during the evening, would the planning of night sessions be 
acceptable to members of Congress? 

c. Would the networks be willing to give up prime evening com- 
mercial time for public service programs? 

Who would pay for televising Congress? 

a. Can the stations afford to carry sessions of Congress on a 
sustaining basis? 

b. Should commercial sponsors be permitted? 

c. Should the government itself sponsor the sessions? 

How much of the Congressional sessions should be televised— 

entire sessions or only the most interesting and vital debates and 

votes? 

a. If sessions are telecast in their entirety, would much of it be 
routine, technical and boring to most viewers? Se 

b. If only portions are televised, who would have the responsibility 
of determining what is important, and how can it be guaranteed 
that pro and con speakers will have equal time? 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION—EISENHOWER OR TAFT?” 
Program of January 22, 1952 


Speakers 


Christian Herter 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday’s broad 
You are invited to send 
The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 36, N. Y. 
not later than Thursday following the program. 


cast as space allows. 


publish any letters or comments received, 


A MATTER OF DEGREE 

I feel that Senator Taft would 
give us an administration for the 
protection and _ preservation of 
American institutions as understood 
by a Republican, and that General 
Eisenhower would give us an ad- 
ministration based on the protec- 
tion and preservation of Americans 
by a man who understands men. 
The one would be good; the other 
would be better.—JOHN R. SwAN- 
TON, Newton, Massachusetts. 


100% FOR TAFT 

(Our family) is 100 per cent for 
Senator Robert Taft because we be- 
lieve in a real American way of 
life. . I believe Senator Taft 
will conduct a forceful campaign 
if nominated, and I believe he 
stands a very good chance of being 
nominated.—CarLt O. ‘CARLSON, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


PEOPLE WILL TALK 

There appears to be a strong 
sentiment against Eisenhower being 
a candidate since it has a tendency 
of weakening our foreign defense 
and creates the possibility of a vast 
amount of criticism being directed 
against the head of the military, 
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Owen Brewster 


in your opinions, pro and com. 


It is understood that we may 


thus providing the Iron Curtai 
countries with propaganda mate 
rial of no small dimensions. 


Fred J. Campau,  Pinconning 
Michigan. 
IKE IS THE MAN 

Isn’t it better to nominate 


candidate whom the office seek 
than one who seeks the office? 
Eisenhower is the man.—F. C 
Wuite, Cortland, New York. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 
How can it be said by any in 
telligent person that we kno 
nothing of where General Eisen 
hower stands on domestic policy 
when he has expressed himself i 
no uncertain terms in his boo 
and all his speeches while out o 
uniform in this country ?— Luc 
T. Roukwett, Philadelphia, Penn 


sylvania, 


I am grateful to Sen. Taft fo 
the Taft-Hartley Act (but) h 
does not have either the broa 
outlook or the personal contact 
with world leaders which Gen 
Eisenhower does. 


California. 


